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Black & white stills 

By LARS SVENSSON 

Top-quality contemporary films are capable of repro¬ 
ducing an almost perfect rendition of the reality seen 
by the camera lens at the moment of exposure. Few 
or no details are omitted. It’s all there on the film. 
That’s why it’s so fascinating to study a highly detailed 
still photograph. 

I sometimes amuse myself by scrutinizing such prints 
through a magnifier so I can study facial expressions 
in a group of people or read the titles of books on a 
shelf. Using a magnifier this way makes me feel a little 
like a voyeur but with no risk of discovery by neighbors. 
The things I see in the pictures arouse my interest 
and often give me food for thought. For example, 
facial expressions reveal personal feelings, and titles of 
books tell you something about the owner. My feelings 
about a picture are a mixture of concrete and abstract 
responses. Fve discovered that I become most absorbed 
in pictures in which the photographer obviously served 
as a kind of viewer picking out a slice of reality and 
photographing it in the best possible way. 

Another thing Fve noticed is that I find myself more 
frequently attracted to black & white photographs than 
color pictures. 

The black & white print has no colors but can still 
do an image full justice. This doesn’t mean I translate 
an image’s gray scale into color hues. I just turn off 
my response for color so I can concentrate on the 
image’s factual content. No part of the subject image, 
irrespective of how brightly colored it may be, is ca¬ 
pable of attracting my attention more than another, less 
brightly colored part. The gray scale obliterates any 
such differences in luminosity and the dominance of 
image components is then governed by their location, 
shape and size. 

The photographer working with black & white materials 
has to stop thinking in terms of colors and regard his 
subject in a way uncommon to the eye. To keep the 
image from becoming flat and drab, he will have to 
devote careful attention to the camera angle, framing 
and lighting while keeping the gray scale in mind. 

In my view, black & white photography is one of the 
fine arts, irrespective of whether it entails recording 
reality or consists of unfettered artistic creativity. 

This issue of the Hasselblad Magazine presents six 
photographers. All six work with black & white ma¬ 
terials. 

The pictures represent different types of subjects 
and reflect the photographer’s image philosophy as 
well as an unmistakable affection for black & white 
photography. 
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Zeeland - a Dutch province 

Pictures by WIM RIEMENS 


Zeeland is a province along the southernmost coast of 
Holland. It originally consisted of a large number of 
islands of varying size and peninsulas separated by inlets 
and rivers. It is a picturesque part of the Netherlands 
with old small towns and villages “floating on the 
water.” Natural waterways and man-made canals have 
always been natural transport routes. 

In 1953 the province was stricken by a natural disaster. 
The dikes which protected against the tides burst when 
floods inundated inlets. 1,800 people lost their lives. 
After the disaster the Dutch government drew up 
plans for the area. The plans involved building gigantic 
dams right across the inlets. In that way, the water 
level on the land side of the dams could be kept 
constant, and previously isolated islands obtained a 
permanent connection with land or adjacent islands. 
For many of the inhabitants this confrontation with 
progress was a shock. Places which previously had 
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been isolated, living a life at their own pace, now 
attract large numbers of vacationers, and factories are 
being built on land previously used for farming. The 
dams keep the sea at bay but have also exposed the 
people and environment of the province to progress 
with all its advantages and shortcomings. 

In other words, Zeeland is a province in the process 
of visible transformation and should therefore be a 
source of great interest to social scientific research and 
documentation. 

Wim Riemens is one of the many people in love with 
the province and who views developments with mixed 
feelings. He lives in Middelburg, close to the provincial 
capital Vlissingen. Riemens has worked as a freelance 
photographer since 1974 but was previously employed 
for a number of years as a staff photographer on the 
Zeeland newspaper “Provinciate Zeeuwse Courant.” 
Prior to that time he had been a photographer for 
daily newspapers and magazines and even supplied 
pictures for brochures and other publications. His pic¬ 
tures have attracted considerable attention and he was 
awarded the “Prix Niepce Holland” and the “Prix 
Niepce Europe” in 1968. 

In 1976 Riemens published a book “Dromen over 
Zeeland” (Eng. Dream about Zeeland). As the name 
implies this was a photographic declaration of love. 
The book is packed with high-quality black & white 
pictures from all parts of the province. The text, written 
by the poet Hans Bouma, is sparse with only a few 
lines or words to caption each picture. 

The photographs were taken by Riemens during nu¬ 
merous trips throughout the province and cover a very 
wide range of subjects, from pure portraits and group 
shots to industrial, press and landscape shots. He worked 
with a Hasselblad 500C/M and EL/M and tenses 
with 30, 40, 50, 80, 150, 250 and 500mm focal lengths. 
Just five pictures picked from material as vast and 
varied as this is not really enough. But we did want 
to give you some idea of the range and high quality of 
the work of Wim Riemens on these and the following 
pages. 

Hans Bouma/Wim Riemens, Dromen over Zeeland , 

Van Holkema & Warendorf, 1976, 
ISBN 90-269-4879-2 
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At Home... 

- pictures from the book “At Home” 

Pictures by NORMAN SANDERS 


In October 1977 Norman Sanders published two books 
entitled “At Home” and “Photographic Tone Control.” 
The former is a unique and carefully executed project. 
Sanders used his Hasselblad 500C to photograph 95 
people in environments in which they belong—their 
favorite room. The latter is a practical manual in the 
art of controlling the gray scale in black & white 
pictures. The methods he teaches are his own, developed 
in the course of twenty years of active photography 
and with roots in the Zone System. Sanders knows how 
to handle black & white materials, and the simultaneous 
publication of both books was hardly a coincidence. 
“At Home” is visible evidence of the efficacy of 
Sanders’ method in practice. 

Sanders is a professor (adjunct) at the Cooper Union 
School of Art and Architecture in New York where 
he teaches photography and lithography. He is also a 
popular lecturer and consultant for the Federal Design 
Improvement Program and National Endowment for 
the Arts. Articles by him are published from time to 
time in the Kodak Bulletin for the Graphic Arts. 
Sanders lives in West Nyack, just north of New York, 
where he runs a lithographic company. 

Here are Norman Sanders’ own comments on the 
book “At Home.” 

For a long time I have been fascinated by the relation¬ 
ship between people and the settings they create to live 
in. Some houses are furnished by design and some by 
accumulation; but either way, the home is a statement 
of priorities and of attitudes toward possessions, status, 
comfort and beauty. 

It occurred to me that in the setting where a person feels 
most secure, it might be possible to capture on film 
something of the inner life of a sitter. So, in 1974, I 
began photographing people in their favorite rooms at 
home. 

The subjects were, for the most part, strangers to me— 
people suggested by friends, by others who had heard 


about the project, or by those I had already photo¬ 
graphed. 

Aside from limiting the locale to Rockland County, I 
kept the work free of contrivance. I never looked for any 
particular kind of person, never sought to influence the 
choice of clothing, of position or of posture, never tried 
to fit anyone into any kind of master design. 

Since a photographic lighting device can alter the char¬ 
acter of a room, none was used. Instead, each photo¬ 
graph was taken in the light normally present. The in¬ 
creased exposure time necessary in this natural light 
resulted, occasionally, in blurring. 

More often, it imparted a sense of special stillness—a 
quality that made the image seem suspended in time. 
I made no effort to overcome this effect and feel it is 
appropriate to the concept of the project. 

There is always a temptation, when publishing a collec¬ 
tion of photographs, to add commentary to the images 
in order to clarify or enhance the visual impression. I 
believe such a text would limit rather than liberate the 
meaning of this collection, and would violate the spirit 
of the work. 

From the start, I perceived that the people who agreed 
to sit for these photographs were entrusting me with 
deep and often delicate feelings. What they open- 
heartedly offered to my camera could easily be distorted 
by words, so it must be left to the viewer to sense the 
moods and interpret the symbols that evoke his under¬ 
standing. 

Each subject brought a unique quality to the project, 
a personal and intimate way of relating to the camera. 
Taken together, they convey the message in the work. 
In February 1978 all 95 of the original prints used in 
“At Home” were shown at the prestigious Witkin 
Gallery in New York. 

Norman Sanders, At Home, Morgan & Morgan, 1977, 

ISBN 0-87100-137-3 

Norman Sanders, Photographic Tone Control, 

Morgan & Morgan, 1977, ISBN 0-87100-117-9 
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Personal experiences 

Pictures by HEINRICH SCHAFER 


Heinrich Schafer is always on the move. Mainly to gather 
impressions and to work with the thing he likes best— 
creative photography. But also because he’s not partic¬ 
ularly fond of Dortmund, the West German city in 
which he lives. 

Schafer is a 29-year old, college-trained photographer 
and designer. For the past 5 years he has been a free¬ 
lance photo designer. He supplies advertising agencies 
and companies in the town with “bread-and-butter” 
photography, as he puts it, in order to finance the artistic 
side of his work. As soon as he’s saved enough money, 
he takes off on a new study and photo tour. 

Last year he had several shows at photo galleries and 
succeeded in selling some of his pictures. That put wind 
in the sails of his “free” work and gave him a real boost. 
The fact that photographic prints can now be sold in 
the same way as other works of art has made it possible 
for photographers such as Schafer to become more 
deeply involved in artistic work. However, Schafer 
deplores the circumstance that many European photo 
galleries, like their U.S. counterparts, concentrate on 
the display of historic prints. Leaving less scope for the 
advancement of young photographers. 

On the following four pages you will find an equal 
number of pictures from the Heinrich Schafer portfolio 
“Sun is rising in your brain.” This collection contains 
a total of nine pictures taken in the past 4—5 years. 
Schafer regards the portfolio as a summary of his most 
important work in recent years. In these photographs 
he has attempted to depict some of his personal experi¬ 
ences and situations which have not always been en¬ 
joyable. 

Schafer’s technique is also interesting, in addition to the 
esthetic aspects of his work. This is how he puts it: 

“It often happens that a single take or single negative is 
not enough to give me the picture I want. For example, 
in order to make the portfolio’s title shot, ‘Sun is rising 
in your brain,’ I first made up my mind about what the 
final print had to look like. Once I had photographed 
the head, I sought the cumulus cloud to be superimposed 
on it, a task that took another 3 days. 

“After I had enlarged both negatives, I found they 
expressed widely different feelings. As it turned out, I 
needed a whole day in the darkroom in order to merge 


the two negatives into a single, final print. Let me note 
here how much I regret the circumstance that it will be 
impossible for photographers to buy conventional photo 
paper in a few years and they will have to make do with 
resin-coated paper, a product with a limited tonal range, 
in my view, and lacking in esthetic quality. The materials 
I use are very important to me. I usually let prints air- 
dry and then place them in a dry mounting press for a 
while so as to restore the paper’s natural surface texture. 
“Almost all of my ‘free’ work is taken with a Hasselblad 
SWC. I’ve had this camera for 8 years. Its wide angle of 
view forces me to be very discriminating about the visual 
content of my images, and it does take time to master 
the camera and use its features in the best way.” 


A few comments on the pictures on the following pages. 
Schafer feels that darkroom work is just as important 
to the final print as the actual picture-taking itself. 

Sun is rising in your brain 

Two negatives were made exclusively for this composite 
shot. 

R.O. 

R.O. stands for Richard Oelze. A German surrealistic 
painter who, despite major shows arranged by Breton 
in London and Paris in the 1920’s, was not recognized 
in his homeland until the 1960’s. He lived a secluded, 
embittered life there. Schafer wanted to do a picture 
story on Oelze, but the painter refused to be photo¬ 
graphed. So instead Schafer photographed places and 
objects Oelze loved. 

In the picture “R.O.” the print was made from two 
superimposed negatives. 

Abgrund (= Abyss) 

A single negative. The background was masked off. The 
suitable gray tone was then obtained by subsequent 
exposure from an enlarger with an empty negative 
holder. 

Panatomic-X film and Agfa Record-Rapid paper in all 
cases. 
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Pictures from India 

Pictures by NEELKANT SHARMA 


Neelkant Sharma was born in Mathura, a small town 
in northern India, in 1942. After completing college 
training in drawing and painting, he moved to Bombay 
in the middle of the 60’s to try his luck as a designer 
of textiles and plastics. He realized after a relatively 
short space of time that he would never be able to 
make a living from this work and was forced to look 
elsewhere. 

During his college days a friend had shown him how to 
develop and print film, and this had aroused Sharma’s 
interest in photography. With a Yashica 635 and a 
small flash unit he began freelancing as a photographer. 
After nearly a year of feverish work, he put his know¬ 
how, skill and self-confidence on the line and took a 
job as a photographer with Gammon India Limited, 
a well-known engineering company, in 1970. 

The equipment available to him there was a clumsy 
Kodak camera for sheet film. Sharma understood that 
he would never be able to produce any masterpieces 
with that camera. So after thinking about the problem 
for a while he picked up some Hasselblad literature 
and paid a visit on his photo-knowledgable boss. The 
purchase at company expense of any equipment Sharma 
felt he needed was immediately approved. 

His choice was a Hasselblad 500C with a normal lens, 
a 50mm Distagon, 150mm Sonnar, Proxars, filters and 
a few extra magazines. Ideal equipment from Sharma’s 
point of view. He favors simple, narrative pictures and 
doesn’t like carrying a lot of equipment with him when 
out on an assignment. 

In addition to photography for Gammon, Sharma 
works on the side with photo work of his own. His 
frequent travels bring him into contact with people, 


environments and situations in all parts of India. 
Whenever something attracts his interest he takes a 
picture of it. But he also takes pictures of famous 
Indian film stars, and there is usually never any problem 
in selling that kind of work. Many of the leading Indian 
magazines publish his work regularly. 

The pictures printed in this issue only represent a small 
selection of Neelkant Sharma’s work with his Hassel¬ 
blad camera. 
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Why a Hasselblad? 

Text and pictures by PAUL F. HOYT 


One of the questions asked by a non-professional photog¬ 
rapher is “Why should I choose the Hasselblad system 
rather than another camera on the photographic 
market?” 

When I first started in photography, I had the good 
fortune to use two cameras, a 35mm single-lens reflex 
and a 2 1/4x2 1/4 twin-lens reflex. I liked the inter¬ 
changeable lenses and ease of operation of the 35mm 
camera but was not satisfied with the negative size. The 
grain was far too large in an 8 X 10 or 11 X 14 enlarge¬ 
ment. Also small objects, such as sand in a beach scene, 
were difficult to resolve since they competed with the 
grain in the negative. 

The twin-lens reflex camera had a larger negative that 
solved the grain and small image resolution problems 
but did not possess the versatility of the 35mm camera. 
The twin-lens reflex had only one lens that did not 
detach from the camera. There were close-up attach¬ 
ments, but telephoto and wide-angle lenses were not 
available. 

The Hasselblad system had all of the characteristics that 
I wanted from each camera: a large format camera with 
interchangeable lenses and ease of operation. 

I became dissatisfied with color film early in my artistic 
endeavors. Now I shoot only black and white film. I 
have become a practitioner of Ansel Adams’ Zone 
System of exposure and development. The Zone System 
is the previsualization of the finished print and the 
mechanics for obtaining that finished print. 

The Hasselblad system has an additional piece of equip¬ 
ment that I did not have with my other two cameras— 
the interchangeable film magazine. 

The magazines give me the control over my negatives 
that I did not have previously. Using only one type of 
film (Kodak Tri-X), I load my three magazines and label 
them N, N +1, and N —1. By measuring the brightness 
of the various objects in the scene that I have framed 
in the camera’s viewfinder, I can control the densities 
of the final image. By employing the Zone System, I can 
be assured that the low and high values will be recorded 
on the negative. Changing the negative development time 


alters the amount of tonal separation in the negative. 
Scenes that exceed the dynamic range of the negative’s 
emulsion are placed on the N —1 film magazine and 
are given less than normal development. The scenes that 
are flat and do not encompass a full range of brightness 
are exposed on the N +1 film magazine and given more 
than normal development. Of course the normal maga¬ 
zine is used when normal development is indicated. With 
the interchangeable film magazines I definitely have 
more control over the creative process. All of my expo¬ 
sures are then developed to give me a “standard” nega¬ 
tive that has full information on a no. 2 photographic 
paper. When I make my proof sheets, I can tell which 
negatives have captured the emotional feeling that I was 
trying to preserve. This will aid the non-professional 
photographer, since a glance at the proof sheet will tell 
him which negatives have possibilities and which nega¬ 
tives are not worth the cost of materials or time involved. 
Harder and softer photographic papers are then em¬ 
ployed for expressive refinements. Proof sheets are very 
easy to make, yet most photographers do not know how 
to make proof sheets that have full information. A proof 
sheet should show you all the negative densities. Expose 
the clear film edge until you have the minimum number 
of seconds it takes to make the paper black. This is 
“minimum exposure.” Load the proofer with negatives 
and paper, expose for “minimum exposure” and develop. 
Zero negative density equals total black in the print. 
Densities greater than zero will be less than black in the 
proof sheet, and will show the amount of separation 
between them. A properly exposed and developed nega¬ 
tive should have a range from black to white, with 
texture in both shadow and highlights in the proof sheet. 
Negatives enlarged with a condenser enlarger are more 
contrasty than a contact print. A diffusion enlarger will 
print the negative with the same contrast as a contact 
print. If you use a condenser enlarger make your proof 
sheets on the next harder photographic paper than you 
use for a normal printing. 

The question “Why do negatives need different develop¬ 
ment times?” is often asked. Why not just use one film 
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magazine and standard development and employ differ¬ 
ent contrast papers to control the subjects? The reason 
so many prints are not emotionally satisfying can be 
traced back to the negative. If you do not have a good 
negative, you cannot make a good print. When you hear 
the words “darkroom magic” stop listening. If a negative 
is underexposed and normally developed, the shadow 
details will be lost. The low values will be very close to 
the minimum amount of light to which the negative is 
sensitive and no amount of “darkroom magic” will 
separate the shadow detail that does not exist. If a nega¬ 
tive is overexposed and normally developed, the high 
values tend to pile up and again detail is lost, this time 
in the high values. They will lack texture. Printing down 
only gives a textureless gray to the print. For my camera 
work, I use Kodak Tri-X film; if I were to expose this 
film according to the manufacturer’s direction, the 
resulting negative would be underexposed. If I developed 
Tri-X according to the manufacturer’s directions, the 
negative would be grossly overdeveloped. The result is 
a very snappy print, but there will be a loss of shadow 
detail and loss of texture in the high values. The use of 
Hasselblad’s interchangeable film magazines and con¬ 
trolling the development of the negative gives the photog¬ 
rapher a superior negative to make a superior print. 



Remember, if the low values lack tonal separation and 
the high values lack texture and separation in the nega¬ 
tive, you cannot separate them in the print. 

A non-professional photographer must also decide which 
type of equipment he needs, since the investment in this 
precision machine with all its accessories can be con¬ 
siderable. He should try to figure out which lenses are 
needed. For example, I only have two lenses, the 50mm 
f/4 Distagon and the 150mm f/4 Sonnar. I have found 
that most of the scenes I want to capture can be handled 
with this combination. The short focus, wide-angle lens 
of the 50mm Distagon gives me near-far composition of 
texture and space. The 150mm telephoto lens brings 
moderately distant subjects closer to the camera. Dra¬ 
matic and rapidly changing skies can be recorded with 
or without foreground by choosing the appropriate lens. 
Other lenses and bodies can be used for particular 
requirements. An amateur ornithologist would find the 
motorized Hasselblad (500EL/M) well suited to his 
needs. The rapid rewind of the shutter and film advance 
would permit many exposures of a fleeting subject. The 
close-up attachments or bellows extension aid the pho¬ 
tographer with many small subjects such as flowers, in¬ 
sects or small animals. Each area of photographic 
interest would demand certain lenses and accessories 
and preclude others. 

A non-professional photographer is someone who does 
not compete with anybody except himself. He strives to 
make a fine print that is as good or better than his last 
fine print. He receives his reward from the personal 
satisfaction of knowing that he has been as creative as 
his abilities and equipment permit. The number of non¬ 
professional photographers in our society is very large. 
Observing the many camera stores, one realizes that it 
is the non-professional photographer who accounts for 
the major portion of retail sales. 

The Hasselblad system is so versatile that almost any 
subject can be handled and the problem of creativity is 
not limited by the camera. Hasselblad enables you to go 
to the limits of your ability. That is why a non-profes¬ 
sional photographer should choose the Hasselblad 
system. That is why this non-professional photographer 
choose the Hasselblad system. 

Technical data: 

Film: Kodak Tri-X 

Film Developer: Kodak HC 110 dilution B 
Enlarger: Beseler 23C with a diffusion light source 
All prints were toned in selenium intensifier 
Paper Developer: Kodak Dektol 

Paper: Ilford, Ilfobrom double-weight glossy, mat-dried 
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Amateur with a Hasselblad 1000F 

Pictures by ANTHONY J. ORESTEEN 


A camera 20 years old or more needs not necessarily 
be less effective than a modern camera or produce 
pictures of inferior quality. 

Cameras and lenses have obviously become increasingly 
sophisticated over the years, acquiring electronically 
controlled shutters, multicoated lens elements, etc. 
But for the photographer aware of his “old” camera’s 
capabilities and shortcomings, final results, i.e. the pic¬ 
ture itself, would not be appreciably better if obtained 
with the very latest camera model. Experience has 
taught him how close to the sun he can aim his lens 
before flare becomes a problem and which speeds the 
shutter is actually capable of yielding. So, it’s not 
surprising to find that quality cameras made many 
years ago are still in active use. Many owners provide 
their precious cameras with tender loving care and the 
utmost devotion. Of the 3,627 Hasselblad 1600F cameras 
made between 1949-53, many are still in operation 
almost every day. A much larger proportion of its 
successor, the Hasselblad 1000F (1954-57) are still in 
service. 

Without a doubt these cameras meant a lot to the 
photographers daring enough to buy the unusual 
Swedish camera back in the old days. They may have 
meant just as much to young photographers able to 
pick up used cameras at budget prices years after 
production of the models had ceased. 

Anthony J. Oresteen is a 25-year old American student 
and amateur photographer since 1974. The first few 
years he made do with a 2 l A X3 1 4 Zeiss bellows camera, 
but when he found he began to need other focal length 
lenses and better handling, he scraped together enough 
money to buy a Hasselblad 1000F in 1976. The camera 
was made in 1955 and still in good shape. An 80mm 
f/2.8 Kodak Ektar lens went with the camera, and a 
check with Eastman Kodak showed that it had been 
manufactured in 1949. So it was a lens originally made 
for the first civilian Hasselblad camera, the 1600F. 


Oresteen subsequently bought a 60mm f/5.6 Distagon 
and a 180mm f/5.5 Tele-Picon (made by Pisker & Co., 
Berlin). Some people may regard Oresteen’s equipment 
as obsolete, but he is delighted with it. Results count, 
he feels, not a camera’s age. And for him it was an 
excellent and convenient entry into the Hasselblad 
system. 

While waiting for the means to buy a 500C/M Oresteen 
has supplemented his 1000F gear with accessories 
accepted by both the 1000F and the 500C/M. “Thanks 
to foresight by Victor Hasselblad the magazine mount 
and the viewfinder mount have remained unchanged. 
I guess that planned obsolescence is not an attribute 
that Victor Hasselblad Aktiebolag ascribe to.” 
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What camera is used at the 
Hasselblad factory? 

Text by TORBJORN ERIKSSON 


What cameras do we use at the Hasselblad factory? 
Obviously the different Hasselblad camera models since 
we already have them on the premises. But even if this 
hadn’t been the case, our photographers would un¬ 
doubtedly have picked Hasselblads anyway in order to 
cope with their many demanding and varied assignments. 
There are a lot of ways a camera is put to use in a pre¬ 
cision engineering industry such as the Hasselblad fac¬ 
tory. First of all, our studio carries out a wide range of 




Hasselblad 500C/M with bellows extension, microscope 
shutter and Luminar lens. Only one of the four electronic flash 
units can be seen in the picture. 


product photography. Pictures of all the Hasselblad 
products for publication in catalogs and other printed 
matter. The studio also produces slide shows dealing 
with different photographic subjects, such as portraiture, 
aerial photography, architectural photography, etc. Our 
photographers also work in the field, from helicopters, 
on boats at sea, underwater and in just about every 
other environment in order to obtain the expressive 
imagery needed for the programs. This aspect of in- 
house photography coincides with the work of a pro¬ 
fessional photographer. 

But there is also another side to our in-house photog¬ 
raphy, one which doesn’t attract a lot of attention be¬ 
cause of its wholly internal nature, photography which 
never reaches outside the factory walls. This is the 
picture-taking conducted in our laboratory in conjunc¬ 
tion with quality control and the testing of new com¬ 
ponents, new materials, etc. Work in the laboratory is 
very carefully documented, different data are recorded 
and results are presented in reports once tests have been 
concluded. The reports are then sent to the pertinent 
departments and serve as the basis for assessments of 
product quality. 

In order to provide illustrations and visual documenta¬ 
tion of these results, the reports are appended with a 
number of photographs taken during testing. For exam¬ 
ple, take a gear or some other device (sometimes a whole 
camera) submitted to testing in a robot. The item or 
items are photographed at regular intervals, e.g. at 0, 
10,000, 50,000, 100,000 cycles or more. Any wear and 
tear of gear teeth or bearings can then be clearly seen in 
a photograph and whether the wear is related to the 
number of cycles or some other wear pattern. With the 
aid of these photographs, exact information can be 
obtained and hard-to-interpret verbal commons like 
“slight wear,” “some wear” or “little wear” can be 
avoided. 

Photography in the laboratory brings us to an interesting 
use of equipment. Since the items to be photographed 
are relatively small, you have to work with scales of 
reproduction ranging from about 1:1 to 10:1 or more. 
These images provide excellent information on wear 
and/or any other deformation. Zeiss Luminar lenses 
mounted on our microscope shutter which, in turn, is 
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Gearwheel from the shutter mechanism of a Hasselblad 2000FC: 
The gear has run through more than 150,000 cycles in a robot 
operating at a rate of 80 back and forth movements a minute. 


mounted on a bellows extension are frequently used in 
order to attain these scales of reproduction. This com¬ 
bination provides the long extension needed. The rig 
is set up on a repro stand. Four small electronic flash 
units, powered from a generator of our own design and 
with adjustable energy output, yield perfectly even, 
shadowless illumination synchronized with the shutter. 
We believe that this is a good example of the applied 
industrial photography which would be put to good use 
in many companies in need of the same kind of visual 
documentation. The equipment is easy to operate. We 
should also point out that it is operated by laboratory 
personnel, not by staff photographers. Using a magazine 
for Polaroid film loaded with that film, they can easily 
ensure that the lighting and setup are right and that no 
retakes will be necessary. 


The Zone System 

Text by ODD TOMMELSTAD 


In 1977 photo trade and technical journals published 
numerous test reports and articles on new color films. 
No period in photo history has witnessed so many film 
innovations. Speed barriers were broken and there is 
now a negative color film with a speed of ASA 400 
(DIN 27). 

Every innovation of this kind expands the horizons of 
photography, unfettering this art from bonds keeping 
photographers from attaining self-expression. 

With no disrespect for the options opened up by the 
new color films, I still feel that the biggest innovation 
in film history took place in the middle of the 1950’s. 
Almost overnight the old, grainy so-called high-speed 
ASA 100 (DIN 21) films were supplanted by fine-grain 
films 2 or 3 times as fast, film capable of being pushed 
to even higher speeds with no significant loss of quality. 
Suddenly photography acquired a new dimension, a joy¬ 
ful new freedom. Available light photography became 
a possibility for everyone. No photographer active at 
the time of this sensational development will ever be 
able to abandon black & white film completely. But it 
is gratifying to note that even younger photographers 
have discovered what black & white has to offer. Not 
just as an instrument for use in difficult lighting con¬ 
ditions but even as a means of expression in which the 
final results can be influenced at many more stages than 
is the case with color. Black & white photography has 
also been the subject of increasing attention in photo 
magazines in recent years. And even the Zone System 
is back in favor. This is an exposure/development sys- 

Over to page 30 
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tem which will always be linked with Ansel Adams. He 
developed the system and has used it to stunning effect. 
Paul F. Hoyt, a contributor to this issue of the Hassel¬ 
blad Magazine, has adopted the system and refined it in 
his own special way. One thing all practitioners of the 
Zone System have in common is the use of multiple film 
backs. Making the Hasselblad with its magazine inter¬ 
changeability ideal. It only takes seconds to switch a 
Hasselblad magazine—without the loss of a single frame. 
For practical reasons, the Zone System is impossible 
with 35mm cameras. Hoyt works with 3 magazines. 
Ansel Adams goes even further and uses 5 magazines. 
He described them as follows in the no. 4/1971 issue 
of the Hasselblad Magazine: 

Magazine I, Panatomic-X. Normal development. 
Magazine II, Panatomic-X. Normal +1 development. 
Magazine III, Tri-X. Normal development. 

Magazine IV, Tri-X. Normal —1 development. 
Magazine V, as required. 

Thus, he works with a slow film (Panatomic-X) when 
he wishes to underexpose and overdevelop. This method 
is used with a flat, low-contrast subject. A high-speed, 
underdeveloped film is the choice with a high-contrast 
subject. 

As guidance for people interested in trying the Zone 
System, I suggest underexposing flat subjects by one f/ 
stop and increasing development time by 40%. High 
contrast subjects are overexposed by one-stop and 
developing time is reduced by 30%. Use a developer 
whose normal working time is about 7 min at 68°F 
(20°C). Reducing development time with a vigorous 
developer can result in streaky negatives. One way to 
eliminate this risk is to pre-soak film in a water bath 
prior to development. The aforementioned values are 
intended to serve as the starting point for your own 
experiments. Results also depend on the developer 
used, whether concentrated or diluted, and the agitation 
employed. 

We use the Zone System at Hasselblad’s. Especially for 
reportage-type pictures with flash. Then we work with 
an ASA 400 (DIN 27) film exposed at ASA 100 (DIN 
21), i.e. 2-stops of overexposure. 

The intensity of light declines considerably as the flash- 
to-subject distance increases (light intensity declines 
with the square of the distance), so there is a big differ¬ 
ence in the exposure of subjects in the foreground and 
those in the background. Cutting short the development 
of overexposed film results in a better balance in the 
density of foreground and background details in the 
negative, and the negative can be printed straight with¬ 
out dodging or burning. 


Black & white 
photography 

Text and picture by ULF SJOSTEDT 


For every day that passes color photography is increasing 
its share of the world photographic market. Almost with¬ 
out exception color film is the choice of ordinary ama¬ 
teur photographers, but black & white remains an im¬ 
portant medium to the advanced amateur and profes¬ 
sional. 

Among pros, this is because customers demand it. The 
black & white image can be duplicated in a relatively 
simple and inexpensive printing process. Color calls for 
a bigger investment in time and money. 

Among amateurs, black & white enables the photog¬ 
rapher to become involved in the entire creative pro¬ 
cess from composition to finished print. Even here, color 
processing is a much more expensive and time-con¬ 
suming process. 

Enough about the technical side of photography. Not 
the most important aspect to those of us most interested 
in a means of achieving personal creativity. 

The mere transformation of reality into gray tones lends 
excitement to the image, and this pure abstraction can 
be used to advantage in creating images. 

In esthetic terms, a well-made black & white print is 
almost always preferable to a color print. And the results 
can be quite dazzling when masters such as Ansel Adams 
and Irving Penn were behind the camera. 

Darkroom techniques are extremely important. It takes 
decades to become a good printer, but an image lacking 
in content will never make a good picture, no matter 
how technically well executed it is. 

The best photography schoolrom is undoubtedly the 
darkroom. Only by working in a darkroom can you 
really appreciate what you should have done at the mo- 
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ment of exposure. Darkroom work is therefore highly 
recommended. Black & white or color, it doesn’t matter! 
But color work does call for a bigger expenditure of 
time and money, so black & white darkroom work is 
preferable for novices. 

As you’ve already noted, I sing the praises of the black 
& white print. Unfortunately, it’s likely to be a rarity in 
the future, but I don’t believe it will ever vanish com¬ 
pletely. However, its popularity may be so limited that 
only people utilizing photography as an artistic means 
of expression may make use of it. Black & white photog¬ 
raphy may one day be equated with the graphic arts. 
Another interesting aspect of the relationship between 


black & white and color is longevity. No film or paper 
manufacturer provides any guarantee about the life 
expectancy of an image before fading starts, but we can 
assume that the black & white image has far greater 
longevity than the color image. There just are no colors 
which are completely resistant to change in the course 
of time. 

But if there is to be any longevity at all for black & 
white materials, processing has to be scrupulous every 
step of the way. The materials must also be stored prop¬ 
erly before and after processing. But all photographic 
materials have their limitations, even black & white. 
That’s the way of the world. 
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World Champion Hasselblad Owner 



“European Master of Photography” award 
to Guy Marche, Strasbourg 

In the late autumn of 1977 Europhot 
presented its “European Master of Pho¬ 
tography” award to Guy Marche. This 
award was created by Europhot in 1974 
to honor photographers who, in the view 
of the selection committee, had displayed 
evidence of distinguished ability and pro¬ 
fessional competence in photography. 

Guy Marche works mainly as an advertising 
photographer with product photography as 
a specialty. He has a studio in Strasbourg 


The 1978 speed-skating championships 
were held in Goteborg, Sweden, at the 
end of February. The organizing committee 
had previously decided to present the 
world champion with a prize, in addition 
to a gold medal, worthy of a great per¬ 
formance and the title. Since the champion¬ 
ships were being held in Sweden and 
Goteborg, it was natural for the committee 
to select a product made in that city, a 
Hasselblad 500C/M. 

“The world’s best camera for the world’s 
best speed skater,” remarked His Royal 
Highness, Prince Bertil, chairman of the 
Swedish Sports Federation, when he pre¬ 
sented the camera to the winner, 19-year 
old Eric Heiden, U.S.A., at the prize cere¬ 
mony. Eric had won three of the four 
distances, 500, 1500 and 5000 meters and 
was only just nosed out at the 10,000 
meter distance. Making Heiden the most 
run-away world champion in 50 years. 

Eric Heiden is one of the few super 
athletes who doesn’t get rich from his 
sport. He came to the world championships 
in Goteborg with a camera borrowed from 
his father. He returned home with a camera 
of his own, a Hasselblad. Before leaving 


near the German border and clients in both 
France and Germany. 

Marche’s equipment includes a half-dozen 
Hasselblad cameras. 


Goteborg, Heiden, his coach and some 
fellow competitors had time to pay a visit 
to the Hasselblad factory. Eric Heiden, 
speed skating world champion of 1978 and 
a new member of the Hasselblad family, 
left a lot of friends in his wake. 



Advanced examination project 



A new underwater housing for the Hasselblad 500EL/M? No, 
but a model for a protective housing for arctic conditions. 
This extremely advanced model was a final examination 
project carried out by the Canadian Erich Wagner with which 
he concluded his product design studies at the Goteborg 
School of Applied Arts. Mr. Wagner had read about the work 
of some scientists on Greenland and in Alaska. They had 
encountered difficulty in getting their cameras to work at 
the very low temperatures. When it was time for his final 
examination, Erich Wagner hit on the idea of applying design 
concepts to this particular problem. 

The well-insulated housing has a thermostatically regulated 
heating element and is capable of maintaining an internal 
temperature of +50°F ( + 10°C) in any ambient temperature 
down to —58°F (—50°C). 

Erich Wagner felt that a Hasselblad 500EL/M was the obvious 
choice for his housing. The camera + a Magazine 70 has 
a large film capacity and a motor reducing the number of 
external controls needed. 

The idea of marketing the housing never occurred to him as 
he was working out the design. He was aware that the de¬ 
mand for such a housing would be very limited, thereby 
making it an extremely expensive product. His sole idea was 
to design a new and advanced product. Technicians in the 
research and development department at the Hasselblad 
factory were very impressed by Erich Wagner’s well thought- 
out idea and design. 
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How many 
shapes to a 
Hasselblad? 


There seems to be no end to the inven¬ 
tiveness of Hasselblad owners and others 
when it comes to making different Hassel¬ 
blad cameras. You’ll probably recall some 
of the pictures we previously published of 
these “cameras": 

—the knitted sweater with a Hasselblad 
camera motif; 

—the store counter shaped like a huge 
Hasselblad 500EL/M; 

—the knitted Hasselblad 500C/M, including 
complete knitting instructions, and 

—the Hasselblad 2000FC made solely of 
Lego buildings blocks. 

Following publication of those pictures, 
more photographs of fantastic cameras 
have arrived in the mail. And in most 
cases we’ve been astonished by the time 
and effort the “designers” must have spent 
on their work. 

The first camera presented this time comes 
from Japan. When the Hasselblad 2000FC 
was introduced on the Japanese market 
with a presentation at the Tokyo Hilton 
Hotel, the Hasselblad distributor Shriro 
Trading Co. had the hotel’s skilled ice 
sculptor carve a giant camera out of a 
block of ice. The camera was nearly 5 ft 
(1.5 m) long and served as the centerpiece 
of the buffet table, as you can see in the 
picture top right. 

Entry no. 2 is Dutch-Swedish. It shows one 
of the seven floats in a flower cortege 
through the streets of central Goteborg. 
A municipal organization in collaboration 
with Dutch flower growers wished to 
celebrate the arrival of spring, an event 
traditionally celebrated in Sweden the day 
before May 1st. 

The steel skeleton of the floats had been 
designed in Holland, and a Hasselblad 
camera was selected because it is well- 
known to the Dutch and is a fine example 
of advanced Swedish technology. 

In issues to come, we will be publishing 
more of the Hasselblad cameras not made 
at the factory in Goteborg. 



Daniel D. Teoli Jr. 
Archival Collection 













The Hasselblad Magazine A12 is one of eight interchangeable 
film magazines in the Hasselblad system. Its big 2y 4 X2y 4 format 
enables you to make giant blowups of the finest quality. 








